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national institutions, had always emerged successfully
from these periodical paroxysms. The world's most
ancient and venerable civilisation had been built
up, despite these calamities, and preserved in un-
paralleled longevity, by observance of the funda-
mental doctrine that the nation must be governed
by moral rather than by physical force. But the
Taiping rebellion differed from all earlier upheavals
in that it was not allowed to run its natural course
and to overthrow a dynasty which, under three
successive Emperors, had proved itself degenerate
and incapable of directing that moral force to the
proper purposes of government. Foreigners had
intervened, by force of arms, to support the degene-
rate and inefficient Manchus- They had succeeded
in keeping the dynasty in its place ; nevertheless, its
prestige of authority had been shaken beyond all
hope of permanent recovery. For those who could
read the writing on the wall, the future loomed
darkly with imminent perils of change, Li Hung-
chang, as a military commander under Tseng Kuo-fan,
rapidly perceived, from personal experience in the
field and from his relations with Gordon, Ward,
Burgevine, and other foreigners, that the Western
barbarians were possessed of forces which China
could not hope to resist by any of her time-honoured
expedients of military science or statecraft- With
clear and rapid vision, he foresaw the inevitable
consequences of the situation thus created;' he
realised that China could never hope to re-establish
the old order, or even to maintain her sovereign
rights and independence, by persistence m the
unbroken continuity of ancient traditions. There-
after the whole histOrv of his Kfe is ther f&eord of hia